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• v This paper de scribes an approach- to teaching stu d ents 
;to-becp»e more^se^sitiver to voice> audience* and meaning in fiction. • 
Exaariii^a are ^elreijal passag^ of monologue , including a passage 
spoken by a c haract er iia med Mr . Tyler in the opening of E.M. 
Mvstekf s. %he *tory of a Panic. n The rhetorical triangle aide up of * 
speaker, audiencev and sub ject is discussect> and it is recommended 
that students become close observers of these factors in fiction. 
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• -~ In .^s introduction to his anthology of short stories The Modern Tradition, 
Daniel Howard talks about .'tricky narrators" who try to ."mesmerize us,- about , 
S others Who "would limit our seeing," and about "apparently dumb narrators who 
£ cannot find* their story in the facts that comprise it." 1 Howard's suggestion' 

t0 students is that they become "all-seeing, detective-like observorlsl" who ; • 
wil.1 "have the fun of finding significance in snite of the participant's lack 
of understanding." The metaphor is a fertile one. Much modern fiction, in ' 
fdat the act of reading itself , may be said to call upon students to develops 
kind, of Sherlock Holmes technique, hot, to be sure, the strictly logical, de- 
ductive, systematic technique that Watson so much admired, but something like ^ 
what is involved in Holmes's correction of Watson's "I can see nothing" with ■ 
.„ 0 n the contrary, Watson, you can see everything.- You fail, however, to reason 
'from what you See.' Ypu are too timid in drawing your inferences." 2 - Students j 
too see everything; and are not at all timid in drawing inferences to size up ' 
new peopled and situations every day. They have the ability,' for example, to , - • 
inter personality .from body movement, emotion from intonation, and intention 
from what people don't say. But in a classroom, meeUng clues oi^ese same 
kinds in a book rather than in the flesh, students are incoineyeobelieve that 



in real life they 



they see nothing, to be taken in by transparent devices 
would be too s^art.for. It is my 3 ob as * tea*** to Move^em to a consciousness 
of themselves as Reasoning from what they ^ee, to move *hem from a literalistic, 
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cliche-ridden, straight-seeing view of a fictional world to an active, curious, 
skeptical, insightful one-, to enable them, ±h short, to become aware of , ■■ 
themselves as Watsons who are capable of becoming Holmeses. ^ 

: • .The area in which I work is language, putting students in a position 
to focus Oft and analyze word choice, arrangement, rhythm and 7 length of thoughts, 
juxtapositions, repetitions- 'rail those, devices which create personae. Through 
becoming, sensitive to the speaker's voice, students have the opportunity to 
discover and apply concepts of tone and distance that' enable them to reconstruct; 
the ••self" of the narrator from his language. The promising thing about 
this process is. that it goes beyond the unmasking of Howard's "tricky" and 
••dumb" narrators. It is a process that can equip my students to" be better ' ■ 
readers of all fiction, of all literature. Even in works where there is no 
personalised narrator, a Holmesian reader is -distinctly better than a Watsonian 
one. Every, author is constantly clue-dropping; every fictional work is an ar- 
tistic construct that heeds re-creating in the reader's imagination; and in, 
' every work of literature the finding of significance is the name of the game.; 
• My way of beginning to move my students from being Watsons to a consciousness 

of themselves as Holmeses is to help them recognise that they already know- 

•.'.'*''. J' 

without, knowing that they know-a great deal about detecting in ordinary life,, 
simply by being senders and receivers of language. Therefore I start with the 
sort, of discourse which may be counted Upon to be familiar to everyone, the 
unpremeditated speaking voice of a man or woman: a Martha Mitchell, one of 
Studs Terkel's laborers talking in a Chicago bar, or this one: 

"Amherst' is ruined by that university. ' Only state in the 

•• union that didn't vote for Nixon. That was a disgrace! 

"He ran for vice-president that first time. They inves- 
tigated him thoroughly and they found that he was honest as 
the day is long. Now leopards don't change their stripes! t 
He's still honest! 

"Those people that have been trying to do him in ought 
to be drowned or sent to Siberia* I don't know which I . 
< " would do to. 'em, but one of those things. It's wicked. , They 
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• ^ ■ - ..' . .• ■ - . '■*. <• ■. 

V '" take the best man they've ever had and bother him the way 

the n!t° slows down the4go<er^nment, it's bad for the country.. 
It's bad for the world."' 

Thd/voiCe is that of "^-year-old Miss Margery Snow of Lewiston, Massachusetts, 
Wiber of. a. well-known and long-established local family, being interviewed , 
by a young male reporter on ther occasion of Lewiston" s bicentennial celebra- 
tion. The short sentences, peppered with strong opinion words ("ruined," ''dis- 
graced," '"best man they've ever Had") and the exasperated, nor nonsense tone 
project an image' of superiority, but superiority leavened with a sense of hu- 
mor;. The impression is that of a wo\an vigorous, forthright, and lovably 
crusty. Her tone in the shuffle she \erf orms with Nixon's, critics, ' for example 
suggests that she is aware or her extremism, but also that she is, as an old : 
lady, entitled, to certain privileges. Her possibly humorous mixing of me to- . 
phors. ("leopards don't change their stripes") and her sweeping terms ("the 
country,;' "the world," ' the all-purpOse "they," the undefined "it") suggest 
impatience with niggardly detail. In sum, all these characteristics (rhetori- 
cal strategies, really) work to create a certain kind of persona, one which 
my students can quickly recognize and find correlatives for in' their- own 

worlds of experience. 

But there is a difference between this same Miss Snow's speaking voice 
and her writing Voice. In an excerpt from her autobiography, which appeared 

"> .. •: :. ■ 1 .•' : . ' .* • • . . ■ ■ .. 

in the -same issue of ihe local newspaper, she tells about having gone to an , 
apartment house she rents out to students: , J j| 

• I went to apartment number 2 of- the Halfway House lookirfg « , , 

' . for Aflene. ' •'".' ■. Jim. - 

■: . J5 nice boy let me in. He was sleeping on the couch in .the 
: : / : living room. He said the girls had let 

as he had /itadj no transportation back to Amherst . . iMffW 
night jbefor^. I then ventured into the next large roon ; . It ' 
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had two wide mattresses on the floor. A black boy Was on 
one; a blond girl on the other. . Raising herself up on her 
elbow, she said: • 

"We * re sleeping on separate mattresses. You * ve go t noth- 
ing on me." 

Well, I observed silently as I went on to the other room, 
neither did she on herself. 



In , one way, of course, the voice here is still that of Miss Snow, but she ' 
is hardly the same Miss Snow we heard popping off about Nixon Agonistes. 

The written language creates another self. Part" of the difference is the 

■ ■ .:• : ;■ •' :. , • . . . 

result of the writer's use of a consciously "appropriate" writing style, 

•I'.' ' V '"' ': • ■ . "' :.• ,:.'.>•'••: ;•,*-.••,•: . r ':• 

noticeable in the uncolloqtial verbs ("ventured" and "observed"), the self- 
conscious participial construction ("Raising herself up on her elbow") , and 
the sophisticated rhythm and timing of .the^last' sentence; ("Well , I observed 
: silently, neither did she on herself «). Also, as a writer, Miss Snow feas 
' more carefully shaped her iterial to the end of making a point, and she 
rigorously excludes everything that does not contribute to it. As in the 
interview about Nixon, here too she demonstrates her moral superiority, but- 
it is a superiority of a different kind, more conscious, better! supported by 
what she considers evidence. Perhaps tyhe most interesting and most important 
difference between, Margery Snow's speaking and writing voices is the change 
,in the distance between herself, and her audiences. No longer is she speak- 
ing to a young male reporter whom she might enjoy shocking. The audience cre- 
ated by her autobiography is illimitable, inknown, and '.timeless. Instead, of 
presenting herself as vinegary and eccentric, Miss Snow works hard to appear 
Wise and • self-'controlled, even sympathetic. When she calls the boy in the 

. . / -. . • " ** - ' ' * * 

' living room "nice" and then details his apology, the effect is to create a, 
reader Who admires and shares Margery Snow's old-fsshloned values. And' to 
place a black on one mattress and a rude (and naked) blond girl on the other 
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is to make a very special use of the ad hominem rhetorical strategy: inter- 
racial relations are condemned" through a condemnation of bad manners. 

After I have had my students create, through Holme sian observation, thse 
two different personae Of Miss Snow, I take up the question of the extent to 
which.it' is possible to detect truth or xeality here. Can either persona be 
labeled as tho real Miss Snow? Of course, as I lead the students to see by 
asking them to, it is not possible. Both the speaking and the writing. Miss 
Snow unconsciously manipulate their viewpoints and modulate their tones to 
suit their audiences and situations. Nor can we be. any more certain of the 
reliability ("truth!') of the data. Can we reallyXh^Lieve, for example, that 
Miss Snow walked put. of the bedroom when she found the girl and boy together, 
saying nothing? Are we supposed to? And did the girl realty say what Miss 
Snbw puts in her mouth: "We're sleeping on different mattresses; you've got 
nothing on me"? To my ear that sounds less like something, that nameless blond 
would say than an invention of Miss Snow's to set up-her silent retort: "Neither 
has she on herself." But there is no outside "reality" on which to base a 
judgment about what "really" happen^ data with which either to refute or 
to validate Kiss Snow's version. I invite my students to. see that, since this 
is the only intelligence involved in the discourse, the most we can say of 
the Snow Version of things is that this is how someone p . ercelves something 
■ that has happened. Miss Snow is reporting not on an external world of 
"facts" and events but on her own internal world. 

Once my students have found that there can be no data from which to 
judge the "real self," no "reality" indeed to talk about, they are ready to 
•move into the much more complex rhetorical situation Which complicates the 
, interpretation of first-person fiction. I again use Miss Snow, this time as 



a bridle, by describing what we have been dealing with so far as a rhetorical 
situation- that can be seen in terms of a triangle ,; one. point of which Is. Mifis ^ : 
Snow the speaker or writer; another, her audience; and the third, her. subject 
or meaning~the significance of what she says. What, I ask, would be the dif- 
ference in the way we read Miss Snow's language if we knew that an author named 
Norman Mailer or Saul Bellow had invented her? To shift the question: what 
differences exist in our perceptions when we read the dialogue or narrative of 
a Moll Flanders, a Molly Bloom, an Eliza Gant? In one sense, my students die- 
cover that what they found about Margery Snow is- still valid: that from her 
language v/e can construct the "self" (and only that self) she is presenting at 
the moment." But the voice of Moll or MOlly or Eliza is not an unmedlated one; 
it has «an intelligence behind it, a creator. And whereas With a real Margery 
Snow, who has selected her own diction, arrangement^ and details to create a 
self for an audience, v/e can never be sure to what extent the characteristics we 
discover are there, and whereas a real Margery Snow's intention or 'motive- may 
be complex beyond analysis, here we have an author controlling what his char? 
acter reveals about herself. Instead of the simple rhetorical triangle made 
up of speaker, audience, and subject, thb rhetorical situation needs two tri- 
angles to describe it rail outer triangle , embracing' an inner one. The inner one 
We see is the Miss Snow triangle greatly simplified: narrator, audience, and subf 
ject. The outer triangle is similar. At one point, 'creating his own reality 
his own world, is the author (or, as Wayne Booth calls him, the "implied author" 3 
-the . author we meet through his language . in this particular work (for, like 
. Margery Snow, or any of us, he has many selves). Another point of the tri- 
angle" is the implied author' s audience, his reader, one who can see him . 

3rhe EhBtojr^o^ Fiction (Chicago: University 'of Chicago Press; 1961), 
pp. 71-76 and passim." 
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^UouXatin, W pointing his charactara. h.ads. « «. author-a 

audiehoa. in mat-parson narration, rangaa froa hain 6 vary .Xosa to nain 6 
ver y far fron th. aodi.no. or.at.d n, th. narrator in th. inn.r. triansXa. Th. 
tMrd point on tha ontar trian B Xa is th. author's suhj.ot, .hat his star, is 
„ ab0 ut." a aaahin* ouit.-diff.rant a. th. naiva narVator-s point and „aanin 8 . 
» *s in .pallia* ont tha 'int.raotion oatw.an th... t«6 trianelaa that na- 
tional d.t.otion hits pay dirt, and M.I hava "work.* carafulXy, « studanta 
ha ,a tha oritical vooahulary, th. critioal attituda. and" th. hoo«X.d S . of how 
Xansnasa cr.at.s a aind aovinc thron g h ita own raaiity, to h. ahl. to d.al 
1th this intaraotion. Xnda.d, thay ara ahl. to daal with th. paraona, ton., 
mi attituda OX any of Dani* Howard- s Vtriohy." -li-tad," and "apparently 

dvuab" narrator s» , 

Here, for iaetanoo, is a voioa fro* tha opening of E. H. Forster-s "The 

Story of a Panic": 4 

Bustaoa-a oareer~if "f.^ *gfiZSfS3L~ 

datee froa that ">Vrtain a^a fan with no pra- 

ttfsgter. st£ ±Jf*~s£*z i. 

of eight years ago # 
«. voice ia that of a .iddx.-a e .d EngXishaan, Mr. Tytlar, on. of a group 

couree of whieh a eXuggleh, nndardavaiopad hoy of .fourtaan or fiftaan, Buataoa, 
ts ooapXetaXy transforaad hy a etrang. wind that awaapa th. wooda. worhing 

. ^ rnuch the same way they analyzed Mar ge-ry Snow's, 

With Mr. Ty tier's voice in much tfte same * <w 

-' m studanta find, that whereas W conXd onXy speculate, in deaXing with Mies 
■ s„6.U aarrativa. on th. dagr.. of her huaor, asperity, and so forth, in 
.orstar.s story they can he sur. that th. ,uaXMication in th. first sentence 
(„ lt -oaraar it oan ta caXX*«>. the fussinass of "Still, X do fxatter 



that X can tell a story without erxaggera^i^s,^ the self^satisractiori of ^: . ; . 
•*I am a; pisdnjl simple man, 11 and the posjsib^a seli-deception of ^av© 
therefore decided to give, a*, unbiased account" have all'been put there in- 
tentionally* These uses of language are intended to reveal the speaker's per?* 
spna, meaning that it is not that we may read 7 his characteristics this way, 
/but ,as good Holmesian headers we are obliged ,to*v I also ^ make sure my students 
note the clues pointing to iEytler's fictional audience; a public that know who 
Eustace is because they have followed - hi^ tone I take 

up by asking my/ sttderits W discover, from language, whether he addresses 

tiiJa audience as a friend from Eustace 's past, as a gossip, as a disinterested / 
historian, qt as something else. Is his implied value system at all like Margery 
Snow's? Does he, like her, "Create 11 an*audience who unquestioningly value the 
old-f aBhioned virtues? Is his tone in fact something like this: "You know and 
I know, dear Reader, that this young man is enjoying a rather shocking popular- 
ity, but when I tell yott how it ali started eight years ago, you will see how- 
right I Was to try to save him 11 ? Perhaps ray stfidents will imagine Eustace as . 
* the Edwardian' age's equivalent of today's rock star, his magnetism as complete 
a mystery to Tytler's generation as that of the rock star is to the parents of 
today's teen-agers. To examine the third point on tha inner triangle, the 
aubjeot or meaning of Ty tier's story, I. ask >my students to examine what he * 
chooses to tell, what attitudes he expresses and implies, whfet his ••message 11 
seems to be. Finally, to tie up these three points— to gee, in short, how 
Tytler's persona, tone, and attitude work together in his rhetoric—is tco 
lay bare Tytler's stuffy* wtdng-headed, and finally banal character ±n such 
a way that my students, will easily find correlatives' for him in their own ex- 
perience, just as they did for the' voice of Miss Marge'oy Snow. 
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Tytler's judgments in the story are,, to the astute reader, all suspect. 
His shockingly insensitive opinion of poor Italians— "It is no good speaking 
delicately of that class 11 —my students find as transparent as 1 Margery Snow's 
attitudes toward Amherst student/? .and Congressional critics of; Richard Nixon* 
And the narrator's prejudiced attitude toward the Italian boy Gennaro, which 
leads, finally, to Gennaro's death arid Eustace's bolt for freedom, my stu- 
dents easily, detect in "Gennaro was a stop- gap waiter, a clumsy, impertinent 
fisher-lad, who had been had up from Minori in the absence of the nice English-" 
speaking Emmanuele." (Can they miss the implication that it was his English- 
speaking that Bjade Emmanuele "nice"?) And the fact that Tytler completely 
misunderstands the significance of Eustace's conversion experience, they see 
revealed in Tytler 1 s remark on seeing Eustace striding "manfully" along after 
U6ing affected by the strange wind: "I observed with satisfaction to Miss Mary 
Robiftson that Eustace was at last taking some pride in his personal appearance •" 
From these clues students discover that Tytler lacks moral and spiritual in- 
sight, and that his self-satisfaction keeps him from imagining aspects of life 
he does not already know# 

But why choose Tytler as narrator at all? What qualities does he have that 
Forster needed? In one way, of course, he is a good narrator because he is 
both unemotional and a stickler for detail (the "proper" name for this valley, 
be tells us, is Vallone Fontana Caroeo), so that /when he reports what happen^ 
ed at the time of the supernatural incident and later during the confusion at 

the hotel, we can be sure that he is reliably telling us what went on, even if 

being ed 

he is unaware of the significance. More importantly, through/questionfcttg why 
Tytler is the narrator, students have a enhance to discover the theme of the story 
*It is, they find, precisely Tytler* s narrow attitude toward life— rationalistic, 

• 10 

; ; - ; , '■■ , . ' ■ ' ■ 1 — — : ~ — — 
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unimaginative ," conventional- that Forster thinks makes English boys like 
Eustace 1 "pale," "uride^develope.d," and (in Tytler's biased language) "indescri- 
bably repellent Qualities shared,. to some extent, by all the English tourists, 
The(*Italians, on the other hand, are portrayed as open, free, subject to non- 
rational? forces. ' The contrast, then, is between what the Engli'eh and Italian 
cultures, represent, and it is the^on-rational forces that have saved Eustace 
)irm growing u F like the rest of his countrymen and that presumably account 
forjiis lattfr "career," mysteriously alluded to in the Opening paragraph and 
in one other short passage. Forster thus conveys his meaning, even though it 
'is Tytler that tells every; word ihVthe, storyj he conveys it, that is, when the 
reader plays his part as detective. • • 

I, have detailed *at some length my rhetorical approach to this little-known 
story by EV M. Forster because the story is not so transparent that every read- 
er-even ■ every experienced reader-can handle without help what Daniel Howard J 
calls the trickiness of this kind of narration, yet it is an easy 'one to work 

. with and yields richly. , ,. 

But Forster «s story is only one of many pieces of literature, that can be 
used for the "same purposes. One m ight begin instead with a short, narrative ^ 
,dr dramatic poem, such as Browning's "My Last Duchess". or "Soliloquy in * Span- 
ish Cloister" and proceed to any of the frequently anthologized short stories 
Which have fallible first-person narrators! "Why I Live at the *.0." by 
Uudora Vfelty; Melville's "Bartleby the Scrivener"; Conrad's "The Secret Sharer" 
' or "Yp-outh'-j Malamud's "Black Is My Favorite Color"; Sherwood Anderson's "Death 
. in the, Woods," "I V/ant to Know Why," or "The Egg"; "Sonny's Blues" by James 
Baldwin; Camus »s "The Fall"; and-perhaps the prime example-Ring Lardner's / 
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r 

"Haircut." 

It is also possible to use this technique to go beyond the fallible first- 
person narrator to third-person fictions v:hich the narrator is not obvious- 
ly a presence. Here I ask from whose perspective or in whose language the 
story is told; I invite my students to locate the focus of sensibility,- the re- 
flecting mind. If the narrator's voice is a tdugh one like Hemingway's, what 
effe.ct does that toughness have on the meaning? If the narrator's voice talks . 
with the vocabulary of one of the characters, as it does in Joyce's "CW 
does that limits vocabulary limit his seeing? tod,' of all dialogue, 1 ask ^ 
what, the various voices are revealing about themselves that they don't know' 
they are revealing. . I insist that my students test out Mark Harris's statement:, 
"I allow my reader to eavesdrop on my people, and sometimes thoy will tell the 
truth and sometimes they -will lie, and you must determine for yourself when 

^ k ' " 
they are doins which." 

Sensitivity to voice, audience, and moaning, finally, extends to all 
literature. No voice is neutral; no author speaks to all audiences.^ And • 
no meaning worth grasping is over handed out .of the page ^ the rdader ao 
a gift. But to students equipped with deerstalker's cap and magnifying 
gla^s, it is. there to be discovered. 



Stella P* Bruton 

West Chester State College 

West Cheater, Pennsylvania 



^USsoj: Does It Hot," in The Living Novel : A Symposium , ed. Granvillo 
Hicks (Now York, 1957), p. 117, quoted in Booth, p. ,8. 
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